A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 








“BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND,”—Cowper. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


WITHOUT INTENDING IT; 
OR, JOHN TINCROFT, BACHELOR AND BENEDICT. 
CHAPTER LXV.—YOUNG TOM GRIGSON. 
Tae record of every man’s life is necessarily mixed 
up and interwoven with that of many other lives; and 
to discourse on the one with any degree of interest, 
hot to say intelligibly and coherently, it is absolutely 
hecessary to include some portions of those other his- 
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tories. for instance, how could my readers have 
knowr anything worth knowing of John 'Tincroft, 
apart from his friend Tom Grigson? And our intro- 
duction to Tom led us in the most natural way to 
the bachelor brother at the Manor House. Then we 
could not have followed out our friend’s matrimonial 
adventures unless we had accompanied him to High 
Beech Farm, and seen how he became engulfed or in- 
fluxed, so to speak, in the vortex of that great mael- 
strom of which I have elsewhere spoken. High 
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Beech led us to Low Beech, just as the Manor House 
and its surroundings conducted us to the Mumbles. 
Then, without intending it in the first instance, a 
needs-be gradually forced itself upon the present 
chronicler to lightly sketch certain other characters 
and scenes, so as to make, as far as lay in his power, 
a harmonious and congruous whole, of which, as a 
matter of course, John Tincroft should be the central 
point of interest, but without which other characters 
and scenes the picture would have presented an un- 
pleasant confusion of impalpable shadows. 

Above all, it has been the writer’s design and study 
and earnest labour to give the colouring of truth to 
every subordinate as well as principal character in this 
picture of life, so that, in the end, at least one use- 
ful lesson may have beea presented to each reader of 
his story, who, without intending, or even expect- 
ing, to be instructed, has taken up these pages to pass 
away an idle day or to amuse a leisure hour. 

Not many more chapters remain to be written ; 
and this immediate one must be given up to one or 
more of those subordinate actors to whom I have 
referred. 

A few days after that which witnessed the funeral 
of Walter Wilson, and also the reading of his will, 
Tom Grigson and his son took their departure home- 
wards, John Tincroft and Sarah and the young 
Helen accompanying them—Mr. Fawley, the law- 
yer, having already taken his leave of the hospitable 
master of the Manor House, and the woodland glades 
of which he had become enamoured. ‘Tincroft and 
his following passed a day or two at their friend’s 
villa on the banks of the Thames, and then returned 
to their home near Trotbury, where he and his Sarah 
devoted themselves to comforting their darling ward, 


and to puzzling themselves in laying plans for her 


unknown future. Thus occupied we must at present 
leave them, our business being, in the first place, 
with Tom Grigson the younger. 

It was not, afte. all, an uncongenial life on which 
he was about to enter. It may be thought, at first 
sight, perhaps, that an active, enterprising lad of 
sixteen could find little interest in the monotonous 
and wearying details of a London house of business, 


especially if he should be the possessor of what is | 


called a correct and classical taste, improved by edu- 
cation. I take leave to say, however, to those who 
argue thus, that they are very little acquainted with 
the subject on which they think themselves compe- 
tent to pass a judgment. Tho details of business, in 
London or elsewhere, are neither monotonous nor 
wearying, to properly constituted minds; nor are they 
inconsonant with good taste and good education. 
There are men, old and young, and in every proper 
sense of the word true gentlemen, who belong to 
houses of business all the world over, and who yet 
have more true taste for the beautiful in nature and art, 
more cultivation of mind, and greater scientific and 
literary acquirements, than are to be 10und in one 
half of the frequenters of fashionable salons. And yet 
these same persons are energetic men of business, 
and possess talents which, if need were, would qualify 
them for conducting the affairs of a nation almost as 
easily, and quite as successfully, as those of a mer- 
cantile firm. 

Such a person as this was the principal partner in 
the house with which Elliston and Grigson were con- 
nected ; and this gentleman—who had by this time 
become a member of parliament—took a strong fancy 
to young Tom, almost on his first entrance into the 
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house. Under his auspices the lad was not only 
pushed forward in the higher departments of busi. 
ness, but was introduced to some circles in society. 
intercourse with which gave a zest to the everyday 
and more prosaic details of London lifs. It is scarcely 
to be wondered at, therefore, that after a short time, 
the young man was sufficiently satisfied with his 
present position to desire no change. In other words, 
his visions of university life gradually faded away, 
and nothing more was said or thought of entering 
him at Oxford. To compensate—if compensation 
were needed—for this deprivation, which cannot be 
called a disappointment, Tom was indulged, at the 
end of his second year’s experience in business life, 
with a long holiday ramble on the continent, whence 
he returned full of enthusiastic admiration for Alpine 
scenery and adventures, but with more energy than 
ever for the common concerns and ordinary duties of 
his worldly calling. 

Nor were the attractions of home very feeble for 
young Grigson. A pleasant villa, a good-tempered 
father, who did not draw the cords of discipline over- 
tightly, an indulgent mother, a tolerably harmonious 
brood of younger brothers and sisters, a select circle 
of friends, occasional visitors, serviceable domestics, 
a horse to ride when he pleased, a sailing-boat on, i! 
not one of the loveliest rivers in the world, yet a very 
passable one as rivers go, and time enough to enjoy 
these luxuries of existence, and not too much, so as 
to breed ennui,—if with all these acquisitions any 
young fellow overflowing with bodily health and 
animal spirits could not be reasonably happy, that 
young fellow was not our young Tom. 

There was only one little ingredient in this cup of 
happiness which now and then gave a slight flavour 
to it which was not altogether to young *Grigson’s 
taste. 

‘‘T wish they had left me to choose for myself,” 
said Tom, one day, to his sister Catherine, who was 
only a year, or a little more, younger than himseli. 
They were having a quiet sail on the river one 
summer’s evening, and were seatod side by side at 
the stern, Tom with the sail under his management. 

‘¢ But you like Blanche, don’t you, Tom?” 

‘*Oh, don’t 1?” Tom rejoined, lightly. 

‘Well, but you do, you know, Tom.” 

“Oh yes; Cousin Blanche is so charming, you 
know, Kitty, that I ought to be the happiest young 
fellow in the world. Everybody tells me so; and 
what everybody says must be true. But for all 
that, Kitty—,” and then Kitty’s brother came to 
a full stop. 

“Well, Tom?” ‘This after a long pause. 

‘« Suppose we change the subject, Kitty.” , 

“With all my heart; only we have not begun 1t 
yet, and mamma wanted me to say just a word—may 
I? She thinks I can do it better than she can.” 

“ Say away, then, darling ; but waita bit: Dll just 
hitch this line round the bolt, and take the rudder 
strings. There—so; now.” 

It is as well to say that two years had passed away 
since we fell in with Tom the younger at the Manor 
House. He is consequently cighteen years old, or 4 
little over, and a strange sensation sometimes creeps 
over him when he reminds himself that in thre 
years’ time he is to be a marrigd man, will-he, nil-he; 
and the “nil-hg” is at present uppermost in lis 
mind, 

“And now,” said he, settling himself soberly to 
hear what his sister (who at seventeen is, in some 
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respects, older than her brother at eighteen) has to 


say. 

Y Wamma thinks you don’t pay quite proper at- 
tentions to Blanche.” 

“Pho! pho! Kitty. Not proper attentions! Why, 
don’t I go to see her once a week? If that is not 
often enough, I don’t know what would be.” 

“T shouldn’t think so, Tom, if I were Blanche. Be- 
sides, When you do go to see her—or, rather, when 
you go to dinner at Uncle Elliston’s—you stay so long 
in the dining-room that Blanche has very little of 
your company, she says.” 

“T wonder what she would have,’”’ grumbled Tom. 
“She'll have enough of it by-and-by, Pll be bound,” 
he added. 

“That depends. Do you know, mamma is afraid—” 
It was Catherine’s turn to come to a full stop now. 

“Well, Kitty?” This after another pause. 

“Mamma is afraid that you are running a risk of 
losing Blanche, after all.” 

“You don’t say so, Kitty?” cried Tom, with an 
odd expression of alarm, too readily put on to be quite 
real, his sister thought. 

“Mamma says so,” answered Kitty, demurely, 
adding, ‘‘ She says she is mistaken if—if somebody 
else, never mind who—”’ 

“Oh, I don’t mind. Well?” 

“Tsn’t trying to step into yourshoes. That’s what 
mamma says, Tom.” 

“ Thope the old shoes wont pinch them,’ 
Tom, laughing. 

‘But seriously, Tom.” 

“To be sure; yes, seriously Kitty,” returned the 
brother, composing his countenance. 

“You don’t want to lose Cousin Blanche, do you?” 

“T have never thought much about it, Kitty. 
What do you think about it ?” 

“T think, Tom, that you will be sorry to lose her.” 

“Um! Well?” 

“You know it was all settled so long ago.” 

“That's true enough,” said Tom. 

“ And then when you marry you are to come iato 
a partnership.” 

“Nobody ever married without coming into that,” 
said Tom. 

“Tom, you are incorrigible. A partnership in the 

house, I mean. You know what I mean.” 
_ “Yes, I know what you mean, darling Kitty; and 
it will all come right, don’t be afraid; and tell 
mamma not to worry herself about it. I am agree- 
able. Only I wish it hadn’t been all planned out so 
ucely. J. only they had left it for me to chooso 
for myself,” he added, returning to his starting- 
point. 

“ And if they had you would have chosen Blanche, 
don’t you think ?”” 

“Possibly. Blanche is a charming girl, of course. 
Oh, Kitty, Kitty! Why didn’t they leave me and 
Cousin Blanche to set about it in the good old fashion ? 
As it is, I feel as if Blanche had been my wife and I 
her husband ever since we were babies; and that I 
am an old married man.” 

“An old married man of eighteen!” and Kitty 
laughed merrily. 

“Just so,” said Tom, grimly. “I wonder whether 
anybody took the trouble to plan in this way for 
father and mother before they were really married.” 
‘ “Their case was different,” argued the sister; 

but what does that signify? You say you are fond 
of Blanche, don’t you?” 


” said 
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““ Why, of course. What a young infidel you are, 
Kitty.” 

‘Then you should be a good boy, and take care 
she doesn’t slip through your fingers. That’s what 
mamma says.” 

‘Tell mamma, then, that I will behave better in 
future. Heigh-ho! And now let us talk about 
something else. Aren’t you sorry you have left school 
for good ?” 

‘No, I don’t think I am. There’s only one thing 
makes me sorry. Helen Wilson is to stay at Miss 
G ’s another half, and she is my dearest friend. 
Poor dear Helen! You have heard me speak of her, 
Tom?” 

‘‘T should think so. Where were my ears else ?” 

‘‘ And you remember her, don’t you ?” 

‘‘Yes; of course I remember her—down at Uncle 
Dick’s when I was there, and came home with us—she 
and dear old Tincroft and Mrs. T. Yes, I remember 
her.” 

‘‘T like her so much,” continued Kitty; ‘‘and I 
wanted to bring her home with me these holidays, 
but Mr. Tincroft wouldn’t hear of it. He couldn’t 
spare her, he said. Ill-natured, wasn’t it?” 

And then from this topic of conversation the 
brother and sister passed on to another, till it was 
time to finish their cruise. 


Tom did ‘‘ behave better in future.” That is to 
say, he began from this time to pay greater atten- 
tions to the young lady who, without any choice on 
his part, or hers either, was marked out to be his 
future wife; that is to say, he went twice a week 
instead of once to her father’s house at Camberwell, 
and devoted more time, when he was there, to her 
special society. And, not to flatter Blanche, she was 
not unworthy of these attentions. She had made 
good use of her time since, two years before, our 
friend Tincroft had passed, in his own mind, so un- 
favourable a judgment respecting her. The rather 
pert and conceited and affected schoolgirl had changed 
into an attractive and well-behaved young woman; 
while her pale face and unformed figure hadiripened, if 
not into a perfect Hebe, yet into a sufficiently bloom- 
ing and graceful piece of humanity. Whether or 
not it was wise in this instance—or whether it is 
wise in any instance—for such an alliance as has 
been spoken of to be contracted by other parties as 
sponsors for those most deeply interested, remains to 
be proved. 

The wisdom of this arrangement, however, seemed 
manifest to one, at any rate, of these contracting 
parties, when a certain event occurred which is of 
sufficient importance to demand a chapter for itself— 
though a short one. 


CHAPTER LXVI.—AN UNEXPECTED BIT OF NEWS. 


‘“« Drp you ever know anything like this?” Mrs. Tom 
Grigson wished to be told, holding up her hands in 
sheer astonishment, when she had made herself 
acquainted with the purport of a letter which her 
husband had handed to her across the breakfast-table. 

‘‘Yes, my dear, I have known a good many things 
so exactly like it as to be identically the same,” re- 
sponded our old friend Tom. 

‘What a—what a—moon-calf he must be, Tom,” 
the lady went on. 

‘“‘ Rather tough to digest, Kate,” returned the hus- 
band, drily. 

BB 2 
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‘‘But they do say there’s no fool like an old fool,” 
continued Mrs. Grigson. 

‘“My dear !”’ remonstrated Tom. 

‘‘To think that he should ever think of doing such 
a thing!” said the lady. ‘‘’Tis dreadful!” she 
added. 

‘‘Is it so dreadful, Kate?’ asked the gentleman, 
looking up. ‘‘That’s a new light cast on the sub- 
ject,” he added. 

‘‘ Nonsense, Tom; you know what I mean. Of 
course it isn’t always dreadful, nor yet dreadful in 
itself; but, as you say sometimes, ‘ Circumstances 
alter cases.’ ”” 

‘‘ Alters, you should say, Kate, to give the proper 
roll to the aphorism.” 

“ That isn’t grammar, Tom.” 

‘‘ Never mind about grammar when you want to 
produce effect. And I say, circumstances alters 
cases. And then again,— 


‘ ’ ~ : * se 
There’s no accounting for opinions ; 
Some likes apples, some likes inions,’ 


and Dick likes matrimony, it seems. Why shouldn’t 
he?” 

‘‘Wasn’t he always railing against it?” 

‘‘None the less likely to fall into it, for all that, 
Kate. And when he had our example set before 
him to follow, with the benefit of our experience—” 

‘Nonsense, Tom. Why, we have been man and 
wife any time these twenty years.” 

‘Ts it so long, Kate ?’’ Tom asked. 

“ Of course it is; and here’s Dick pretty near old 
enough to be your father— ” 

‘‘ Which he isn’t,” interposed the gentleman. 

‘You put me out, and make me forget what I was 


going to say, Tom, when you interrupt me like that,” 


remonstrated the lady. ‘But what I mean is that 
at his age your brother Richard ought to be above 
such folly.” 

“Ought not to be above such wisdom, you should 
say, Kate. He sees his folly, no doubt, and argues 
that it is never too late to mend.” 

‘‘To mend, indeed! An old man like him to be 
marrying a girl of twenty! Heoughtto be ashamed 
of himself.” 

It was quite true that Mr. Richard Grigson had so 
far committed himself. Having lived a single life till 
his hair had turned grey, and all the while declaring 
against matrimony, he had suddenly and violently 
become enamoured of a young lady from London 
who, while visiting a friend in the country, not far 
from the Manor House, accidentally fell in with and 
was introduced to the Manor House’s owner. 

It was a storm of wind and rain that brought 
about the introduction. The young lady and the old 
gentleman in whose house she was a guest were out 
walking one fine May day, when suddenly the sky 
became overcast, and a heavy dark cloud from the 
west began to discharge its contents. The old 
gentleman was two or three miles away from his own 
house; he was afraid of rheumatism; he had not 
an umbrella; and the nearest shelter was the Manor 
House, whose gates he and his young friend were 
passing as the shower came on. He was slightly 
acquainted with Richard Grigson, though on no 
familiar terms with him. But, driven by the exigen- 
cies of the case, the storm-attacked pedestrians rushed 
at once through the gateway, scudded across the 
lawn, and presented themselves at the hospitable 
doors of the Manor House, suppliants for shelter. 
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They received shelter and something more, and 
the next day Richard bethought himself that it would 
be only proper for him to ride over to the old gentle- 
man’s house to give expression to his hope that the 
young lady had not taken cold. 

The young lady had not taken cold, thanks to Mr, 
Grigson; but the old gentleman had, and was con- 
fined to his chamber by its effects. And so, perforce, 
the elderly bachelor and the juvenile maiden had to 
entertain each other in the drawing-room. ‘The 
entertainment lasted longer than was calculated on; 
for, strange to say, while they were thus engaged, 
another heavy shower came on; and Richard, who 
never till now had minded being wet to the skin, felt 
an unconquerable repugnance to facing the rain, 
Before the shower was over he had secretly made up 
his mind to pay another visit—which he did, and this 
time it was to Miss Hardcastle. 

There is no need to multiply words in describing 
the progress of a rapid thaw of frozen-up passions, 
It is enough to say that before three weeks had 
passed away, Mr. Richard’s determination never to 
marry had melted away beneath the influence of 
Miss Hardcastle’s charms. In another week he was 
her accepted lover. 

It was rather awkward—at least, kind-hearted 
Richard Grigson felt it to be so—to make known to 
his brother the change which had come over hin, 
and the engagements on which he had entered. “It 
will be a little hard upon Brother Tom,”’ he thought 
within himself, ‘‘and if not upon Brother Tom, it 
will fall heavy upon Nephew Tom (bless his young 
heart!) to know that the old family estate may have 
to keep in a straight line after all. But they are 
good fellows both of them, and I am sure they won't 
make a quarrel of it, and I must make it as easy for 
young Tom asIcan. And, after all, it may come to 
him all the same,’”’ he added, by way of salvo, or 
salve to his conscience. ‘‘ Besides,’ continued he in 
his thoughts, ‘‘ there’s no law that I know of, in the 
Bible or out of it, to keep a man from marrying 
because he has a fair estate on the one hand, anda 
fair nephew on the other.” 

The result of this soliloquy was the letter which 
had so disturbed the equanimity of Mrs. Tom Grigson 
at the breakfast-table; and, to tell the truth, it also 
took Mr. Tom a little aback. But he soon recovered 
himself. 

‘“‘Dick has as much right to please himself by 
taking a wife as ever I had,” said he; ‘and I'll go 
down to his wedding,” he added. 

It could not be denied, however, that this new move 
(as it was called) of Dick’s sent all, or a god many, 
previous calculations to the right-about. And our 
friend Tom congratulated himself more than ever 01 
having brought up his son to business instead of 
sending him to Oxford. ‘As it isn’t at all likely 
our boy will come to the estate now,”’ he said to his 
wife, when they were by themselves, ‘it is a good 
thing to have put him in the way of being inde- 
pendent without it, which he mightn’t have been if 
we had made a scholar of him.’”” There was another 
source of congratulation also—namely, that the young 
fellow’s match with his cousin had been made ‘0 
long ago, and was progressing without any palpable 
hitch. ‘I wish Tom was a little more in earnest 
about it,” the father went on; “‘ but, as he says, 1 
will all come on in time. And then when they ar 
married, Tom will have got a snug nest, anyhow. 

Tom the elder did go down to his brother’s wed- 
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ding, and so did Tom the younger. Mrs. Tom 
Grigson was also prevailed upon to dispose of her 
chagrin and go also. Richard Grigson was pro- 
foundly touched by this almost unlooked-for kindness 
on their part. 

“T always knew you were a good fellow, dear old 
Tom,” said Dick; ‘‘ but I was half afraid you would 
turn rusty.” 


“Nonsense, Richard! The world’s wide enough 


for us all, isn’t it ? And there’s no one wishes you all 
sorts of happiness in your married life more heartily 
than Ido. All sorts of happiness, mind,” he added. 


CHAPTER LXVII.—IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Ir is high time we returned to Tincroft House, 
and our friends there, whom we left two chapters 
ago puzzling themselves how best to fulfil the new 
duties laid upon them. After many consultations, 
and weighing all sorts of pros and cons, it was finally 
decided—with the young lady’s consent—that Helen’s 
education should be carried on and completed at a 
boarding school. There were several reasons that 
led to this conclusion. Among others, it was wisely 
propounded by John that, being an heiress, some ac- 
complishments, in which Helen was acknowledged to 
be deficient, were necessary for her future establish- 
ment in life, whenever that event might occur. In- 
ternally, John also reflected that neither from Sarah 
nor himself were these accomplishments likely to be 
obtained. Moreover (and here he spoke out again) 
the best they could do for Helen by way of dissi- 
pating the grief of her recent bereavement, was to 
provide her with a change of scene and companion- 
ship, which, as far as he could see, could be done 
only by the plan proposed. 

In this emergency, John’s friend Grigson came to 
his help. His daughter Catherine was at a highly 
respectable boarding school in a certain town on the 
coast, not far from Trotbury. Tom spoke very highly 
of this school. (which had the additional virtue of not 
being called an ‘‘ establishment for young ladies ’’) ; 
and accordingly, after a brief interval devoted to due 
preparations, Helen Wilson was placed under the 
care of Miss G-——. 

How pleasantly the time passed there; how the 
young Australian very soon became a favourite with 
all the girls (some sixty or more) in the school; how, 
especially, she and Catherine Grigson became bosom 
friends; and how she made rapid progress towards 
those accomplishments in which she had been held 
to be deficient, —there is no need to tell. Time passed 
quickly, and after an interval of some three years 
we find Helen Wilson once more at Tincroft House, 
very dearly loved and cherished by the motherly 
Sarah and dear old shy awkward John, both of whom 
manifested their love in a variety of ways pleasant 
to behold. 

For instance, Helen’s bower was replenished with 
a bounteous store of treasures of art, literature, and 
science, ‘‘ calculated,” as the advertisements have it, 
“to please the eye and improve the taste.” A new 
maid was hired for Helen’s especial behoof; but as 
she turned out a failure, and the young lady declared 
herself quite capable of waiting on herself, this ad- 
Junct was afterwards dispensed with. To bring them- 
selves and their old-fashioned ways more into accord 
with the usages of modern society, moreover, John 
and Sarah altered their dinner hour from two to six, 
greatly, it must be said, to the disgust of Mrs. Jano 
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(now exalted to the rank of housekeeper), who was 
to be appeased only by the gift of a new dress and 
cap, which outshone those of her contented mistress. 

But the most admirable of all the wonders wrought 
by affection when thus enlisted on the side of darling 
Helen was when dear old John set about witching 
the world with his noble horsemanship. In our 
former account of Helen we noted that among tho 
accomplishments she had learned in her home in the 
bush was that of. being an expert and fearless rider. 
And if one ungratified wish, on her return to Tincroft 
House, existed in her heart, it was for a wild gallop 
across the country. By accident this wish became 
known to John; and before the world was a week 
older, the hitherto unused stables of Tincroft House, 
and the chamber above, were duly prepared for the 
reception of a horse fit for a lady’s use, a grey pony 
for John’s own bestriding, and a groom to keep them in 
proper condition. To what extent Tincroft was com- 
pelled to draw his purse-strings, and how far he was 
cheated in the bargain he made, no one probably 
knew at the time—the honest horse-dealer only ex- 
cepted. 

But dear John, who had never in his life bestridden 
even a rocking-horse! Well, well, he would have 
mounted a hippogriff to please Walter Wilson’s child 
and his Sarah’s pet; and it was a sight worth seeing 
when, by Helen’s side, who gracefully reined in her 
steed to accommodate herself to his more sober pace, 
John bumped up and down on his saddle till the 
knobby chairs at High Beech Farm would have been 
as downy pillows in comparison with it. 

And so time wore on. 

It has already been intimated that a strong attach- 
ment sprang up between Helen Wilson and her 
schoolfellow Catherine Grigson. And this was con- 
tinued after both young ladies had left school. Their 
intercourse was kept up, however, principally by 
writing, for, though Helen was often invited to visit 
her friend on the Texte of the Thames, some unfore- 
seen difficulty always started up to set the invitation 
aside. I think our friend Tincroft could have given 
a rational explanation of these unexpected hin- 
drances if he had been disposed to do so, which 
he was not. 

There was nothing, however, to prevent Miss 
Grigson paying a long-promised visit to Tincroft 
House one summer; and when there, there was 
everything to invite its prolongation. Dear Helen 
was so glad of her friend’s company, while Mr. and 
Mrs. Tincroft were so kind and so hospitably inclined 
that it would have been positive cruelty—so Cathe- 
rine wrote home—to deprive them of the pleasure 
they coveted. 

‘* And why don’t you run down for a day or two?” 
she wrote to her brother Tom. ‘‘’Tis years and 
years sinco you were here, you know: and you 
haven’t been out for a holiday all the summer.” 

‘“*No more have I,” said Tom, to himself, when he 
read the note, and the next morning he had deposited 
himself on the box seat of the Trotbury coach. 

‘Just come to see how you are getting on in this 
part of the world,” was his first salutation to John, 
as he landed himself unexpectedly at the gate of 
Tincroft House, on the afternoon of the same day. 

John was very pleased to see the son of his old 
friend, and he told him so. And as to the incon- 
venience of accommodating an unexpected guest, 

uoth Mrs. Tincroft, when young Tom apologised for 
the abruptness of his invasion, as he called it, she 
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hoped Tincroft House was big enough to accommo- 
date a dozen such as Tom, if need were. And so he 
might set his mind at rest on that subject. 

And Tom did set his mind at rest. In fact, he 
found his quarters so much to his liking that he 
lengthened his visit from day to day under a variety 
of pretences until he had been more than a fortnight 
an inmate of the pleasant mansion. 

‘You must stay with us over next week now,” 
said Sarah, one evening when Tom was seriously 
propounding the propriety of returning to business. 
‘Tt is Trotbury cricket week, and we shall want a 
gentleman to take us on to the ground, two or three 
of the days at least; and John doesn’t like cricket at 
all—do you, John?” 

John didn’t like cricket, and he said so. He had 
had enough of cricket in his younger days, and what 
pleasure there could be in standing up before three 
sticks stuck into the ground to knock away a ball with 
the chance of being maimed for life, he couldn’t fora 
moment conceive. But for all that, if his dear Sarah 
had any pleasure in seeing what was called “the 
noble game” played—or if he could be of any use to 
the young ladies in procuring them good positions 
for viewing ‘‘ the noble game’”’—he was very much at 
their service. So, if Tom must really return, or felt 
called upon by the imperative claims of business to 
return to London, he himself would not interpose an 
obstacle in the shape of Trotbury cricket week. In- 
deed, he wasn’t quite sure that it wouldn’t be as well 
for Tom to remember that there were claims upon 
him elsewhere. What, for instance, would the young 
lady at Camberwell think when she heard, if she 
should hear, of Tom’s being seen on Trotbury 
cricket ground with another young lady ? John asked, 
gravely. Whereupon Tom declared that the young 
lady at Camberwell might think as she pleased. He 
hoped he wasn’t tied to any young lady’s apron 
strings; there would be time enough for that when 
another knot was tied. Tom shifted rather uneasily 
in his chair as he said this, and, though he did feign 
to laugh, he looked a little redder than usual, espe- 
cially when he saw that his host’s gravity was not at 
all moved by his gaiety. 

Perhaps it was to prove how much at liberty he 
felt himself, that, later in the day, Tom left his host 
and hostess and his sister in the drawing-room, and 
strolled into the pretty flower garden already de- 
scribed, where Helen was employing herself—as he 
very well knew—in tending her plants. By the 
way, there is no feminine occupation more adapted 
to innocent flirtation (if such a composite term, or 
rather, contradiction in terms, may be used) than in 
this kind of gardening. The sweet enthralling 
tyranny displayed by the head gardeness in order- 
ing her enchanted slave, who for the nonce is made 
to be a hewer of wood (with his pocket-knife in pre- 
paring flower-sticks) and a drawer of water (in fill- 
ing the watering-pot any number of times from the 
nearest pump, well, or pond), is something quite 
instructive to witness (for it points back to Eden 
evidently), and delightful to endure. 

Tom, at least, thought so, as he found himself (his 
offered services accepted), making himself of some 
use, as she said, to the fair Helen. For by this 
time a kind of understanding seemed to have 
been tacitly entered into that Master Tom, being 
already on the high road to matrimony, and within 
sight, so to speak, of the goal, was to consider Miss 
Wilson as a sort of twin-sister to his own sister 





WITHOUT INTENDING IT. 


Catherine, and to be treated with frank unreseryg 
accordingly ; for 


‘What was Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba ?” 


I am afraid, too, that dear old John Tincroft had 
by this time, if the truth were known, rather spoiled 
darling Helen, by making her see and believe how 
happy it made him to be her humble servant; and per- 
haps she might have thought that every gentleman sho 
fellin with was like John. But this is by the way. 

‘‘ There, that will do for all the watering we want 
to-night,” said the lady, looking round with admira- 
tion on her revived flowers. ‘‘ And now please help 
me tie up this straggler, Tom.” 

In another moment Tom was on one knee, for the 
convenience of the operation, and the young lady’s 
slender fingers were deftly fastening the string which 
was to confine the flower-stalks to their supporting 
stick, when a hand, not Helen’s, was laid on Tom’s 
shoulder. 

‘Very pleasantly employed, Tom,” said Tincroft, 
quietly, for he was the intruder. 

Tom started to his feet. 

‘¢ Don’t hurry,” said John, ‘‘ but when Miss Wilson 
has quite done with your services, I want a word 
or two.” 

The young lady graciously gave Tom permission to 
retire; and the two gentlemen walked slowly down 
the path together, without speaking until they had 
reached the farther end. Then John wheeled round 
(as also did Tom) and stood looking from the distance 
towards the fair gardeness, who was now, as it seemed, 
occupied in gathering a nosegay. 





MIDNIGHT TRAVELLING IN ICELAND. 


THERE is no time so favourable for enjoying the 


Icelandic scenery as the summer nights. ‘The lovely 
green valleys, with their rills and rivulets, have a 
double charm in the mysterious light of the midnight 
sun. From the middle of May to the beginning of 
August, it is often the practice to travel in the night 
and halt during the day. Two such midnight journeys 
especially are as fresh in my memory as if I had 
undertaken them yesterday. 

The means of travelling are still very primitive; 
carriages, or even carts of any description, there 
are none, for there are no roads and only rough 
tracks. All locomotion on land has, therefore, to be 
done either on foot or on horseback. During the 
summer months the latter is the usual way of travel- 
ling. The Icelandic ponies, although not big, are 
very strong and sure-footed; a traveller can make 
about forty miles a day on an Icelandic pony, which 
is a considerable distance, considering the roughness 
of the ground. Everything that has to be carried 
inland must be tied up in parcels weighing from 
eighty to a hundred pounds each; these are hung 
one on each side of the pony. As there are no post 
stations in Iceland where fresh horses are to be had, 
travellers have to take with them a number of ponies, 
so as to be able to change several times a day, which 
is always necessary on long journeys. The spare 
ponies are driven on in front to the next halting- 
place, and thus the only rest afforded to them during 
the day is by running loose without a saddle until 
they are mounted again. Two ponies are considered 
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sufficient for each traveller, and besides, several 
ponies are required to carry the luggage. 

One of the necessaries of Icelandic travelling is 
a tent to sleep in, as. there are but three inns 
throughout Iceland, and these are in the three 
rincipal trading places, namely, Reykjavik, Akureyrt, 
and Jsafjordur. In crossing the mountains the tra- 
yeller is often obliged to halt before he can reach a 
fam; but when travelling in the inhabited parts he 
can generally find a farm in the evening where to 
pass the night, and the farmer is sure to be willing 
tomake him as comfortable as he can, but it often 
happens that he has no room to spare. ‘Travellers 
often take up their night quarters in country churches, 
which is by no means considered an improper use of 
the sacred building by the inhabitants. They have 
also to take with them provisions for the journey, as 
they often have to travel a whole day without passing a 
single farm, and, even if they are going through in- 
habited parts, they may have a hard time of it, in 
case they have no provisions of their own, unless they 
can be satisfied with the same fare as the farmers or 
peasants, which consists chiefly of milk made up in 
various ways, dried fish, and cakes made of rye flour, 
with butter. Excellent coffee can be had everywhere, 
and salmon and trout in many places. 

The first midnight journey I made was in com- 
pany with many others travelling from the south 
of Iceland to the north. It was in the beginning 
of July. We started about noon from the last farm 
on the south side of the mountains, called Kal- 
nannstinga, a general halting-place on the way 
between the north and the south. We had before 
us a ride of about fifty miles to the nearest farm 
on the north side of the mountains, through one of 
the wildest and most barren tracks of the island. 

The spring had been severe, and the snow had 
barely disappeared from the surface of the ground; 
the roads—tracks, I ought to say—were, therefore, 
ina miserable condition. Our ponies had to wade 
knee-deep through the mud and gravel, consequently 
our progress was but slow during the day. Nota 
blade of green grass was to be seen anywhere; every- 
thing around us, the hills and rocks, an ice mountain 
on our right hand, looked as desolate as only an Ice- 
landic mountain desert can look in fog and rain. 
About nine o’clock in the evening we had only made 
about one-half of our day’s journey, and we were 
already thinking of making a halt for the night, when 
by degrees it began to clear up. Our horizon ex- 
tended gradually. On one hand we saw the ice 
mountain assume a distinct and majestic shape in the 
distance, on the other we saw fine sheets of water as 
calm as a mill-pond. At the same time the sun 
broke through the clouds and spread an indescribable 
softness and glory over the whole scene. The rug- 
gedness and dreariness of the landscape disappeared 
as if by magic. As the rays of the evening sun 
played upon the waters of the mountain lakes, one 
could fancy them to be immense mirrors of more 
dazzling brightness than any polishing can give. 
Here and there the lakes presented shadowy corners 
in which the neighbouring hills were so exactly 
murrored that one could fancy they were turned 
upside down into the lake. ‘The ice mountains, 
hills, and lakes, all as far as the eye could reach, 
Were wrapped in most beautiful colours. The still- 
ness of the hour added to the solemnity of the 
scene. There was not a breath stirring, a lighted 
candle would not have been blown out. The wild 





swans on the lake had left off singing—they seemed 
to have gone to rest. Only a stony heart could 
behold such a scene without being moved by feelings 
of admiration for Him who could create so great 
loveliness among such desolation. 

Now we did not think of stopping for the night. 
The sun was still above the horizon, yet it was so 
low that if we had judged the size of ourselves and 
that of our ponies by the shadows, we might have 
supposed ourselves transformed into giants, and our 
ponies into some antediluvian animals. There was not 
a cloud to be seen in the sky, and we were so refreshed 
by the beauty of the scene around us that we did not 
think of sleep or fatigue. The ponies also seemed 
to have gathered fresh strength from our halting, 
although their only refreshment was withered grass 
from a former year’s growth. At ten o’clock we 
started, and rode on at a fair speed, although the mud 
was no less than before, but it was not long before 
the sun disappeared beneath the horizon. 

Between two and three o’clock in the morning we 
arrived at a valley in the north called Vatnsdalur; 
one of the finest districts in Iceland. On the eastern 
side is a rocky range of mountains, a strong bulwark 
against the winds; on the western side there is a low 
ridge of hills, overgrown with grass and heather ; 
along the valley a fine river winds through green 
meadows. On both sides of the river there are grassy 
slopes studded with farms and neat homesteads. 

The morning of our arrival, the top of the mountain 
on the east side was hidden in a strip of light clouds 
or mist, just as if it had not yet taken off its nightcap. 
The sun was shining gloriously into tho valley as 
we looked into it. We saw the farms were inhabited. 
The sheep, horses, and cattle, were lying down in 
clusters on the grass. Thus Vatnsdalur presented 
to us another picture of peace and rest most lovely 
to behold, and when once seen not to be easily for- 
gotten. It was not, however, as grand and sublime 
as the scene on the mountain the night before. 
There was this difference between them: in witness- 
ing the scene on the mountains, I could hardly 
believe I was still on this earth; but in beholding 
the scene -on the valley, the words of one of our 
ancient poets entered my mind,— 


“ A dwelling-world of delight full, hath the Lord created.” 


We enjoyed the scene before us for half an hour or 
so, and when we began descending the slope down to 
the farm Grimstunqur, the valley awoke all at once. 
From every hearth the blue smoke ascended; the 
bleating of sheep and lowing of cattle blended with 
the hallooing of the shepherds, which was repeated 
and reverberated by the mountains on both sides. 


All was life and stir. But the fatigue of our long ride 
across the mountains, and the pleasurable excitement 
of the journey, now began to tell on us weary tra- 
vellers and our jaded steeds, and very pleased we 
were to reach the house of the good farmer at 
Grimstunqur, where wo had a refreshing sleep, and 
our ponies a much-desired rest and plenty of fresh 
luxuriant grass. 

The other night which I have referred to was also 
in July. Iwas then on board a steamer, in a bay 
called Isafjardardjip, in the north-west peninsula of 
Iceland. It was just before midnight when we were 
steaming out of the bay. The half of the sun’s disc 
seemed to have sunk into the ocean, which was at the 
time as smooth as a looking-glass, as far as the eye 
could reach. The lofty and nearly perpendicular 
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mountains on both sides of the bay, and the head- 
lands farther inland, were shrouded in deep shadows, 
and nothing but their outlines were distinctly visible. 
There was the same imposing stillness, broken only 
now and then by the subdued murmur of the flocks of 
eider-ducks, which sometimes had a narrow escape 
from our steamer. But for the incessant whirling of 
the screw, which seemed a profane intruder upon this 
scene of silence, one might have heard a “fly cough,”’ 
as the Icelandic saying is. But the effects produced 
by the rays of the setting sun were the most marvel- 
lous I have ever seen. Only one half of the sun’s 
disc, as I have said before, was visible above the sur- 
face of the ocean, but from that, however, there went 
forth, as it woro, streams of light, which sped towards 
us along the unruffled surface of the sea in the shape 
of long fiery arrows. Above, the whole canopy of 
heaven was covered with a net of light and fleecy 
clouds, so thin that we could see the sky through 
them. This net of clouds was illuminated by the 
setting sun, in the same way as the surface of the 
sea. 

The mountains had now receded so far that we 
could see them very indistinctly, and our vessel was, 
as it were, in the centre of an immense circular plain, 
playing in the most brilliant and variegated colours 
imaginable ; and above this plain was the canopy of 
thin clouds filled with the same wonderful colours as 
the surface of the water. To compare this world of 
light and colours with a canopy of pure gold, or the 
finest brilliants, would be mere trifling. It was a 
sight to be remembered, not to be described. All 
the artificial light of the world brought together 
would be the merest nothing compared to it. it was 
not more sublime than the scene on the mountain, 
but it was more dazzling. 





CHILDREN OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A TRAP TO CATOH A SUNBEAM.” 
Ill. 


Tue female dresses in the reigns of Edward vt and 
Mary were composed of the fashions which imme- 
diately preceded them; and the few novelties which 
were introduced will be described in the reign of 
Elizabeth. In this reign pins were invented, which 
must have been a great improvement on the wooden 
skewers which had been used to serve the purpose. 
Needles did not appear until the next reign, when a 
Spanish negro came to London and made some, 
but, refusing to tell his art, they were not made in 
any quantity till long after. 

It may, perhaps, be amusing to learn in what way 
the little ones were fed, so I will transcribe here the 
breakfast allowance served ‘‘to my Lord Percy and 
Mr. Thomas Percy,” the elder children of the Earl 
of Northumberland, in 1512, which Mr. Knight tells 
us was ‘‘compiled ina household book by Bishop 
Percy ” :—*“ Half a loaf of household bread, a 
manchet (or cake), one pottle of beer (two quarts), 
a chicken or three mutton bones, boiled;” for the 
nursery, for my Lady Margaret and Mr. Ingram 
Perey, ‘‘ quite little children,” ‘‘a manchet, one 
quart of beer, and three mutton bones, boiled.’”’ On 
fish days the children had a manchet, a quart of beer, 
a dish of butter, apiece of salt fish, a dish of sprats, 
or three white herrings;” a slightly different break- 
fast to that taken by our children now. 


CHILDREN OF THE OLDEN TIME. - 





Spinning formed a general occupation amongst the 
ladies of this period, and the spinning-wheel was con. 
sidered a necessary implement as much in the castle 
as the cottage. And tables with leaves, folding tables, 
desks, and cupboards, we hear of now, so that the 
rooms must have had a more homelike and comfortable 
aspect than before; but in all the descriptions I read 
I can find nothing which speaks of the “little ones.” 
In describing the furniture or contents of a house now 
we might have to tell of the high chair for “ baby,” 
the high fender, to save that little tyrant who rules 
the house from being burnt; the cot wherein his 
little majesty reposes; the toy cupboard, with its 
countless treasures; the rocking-horse, on which he 
takes his exercise; the nursery yacht, in which he 
can go his imaginary sea voyages; but no such 
articles of furniture can I find in these medizval 
days; only the cradles give us any proof of the 
existence of these little ‘‘ well-springs of pleasure.” 








It must be a much easier matter, one would fancy, 
for the children to be good and happy now than 
then. Imagine what our young folks would think 
to be obliged to stand in their parents’ presence, 
even grown-up girls, never to speak unless spoken 
to, and when tired of standing to have to kneel! 
Mrs. Markham, in her amusing ‘History of 
England,’’ says the ladies in Queen Mary’s time 
used to carry in their hands fans with handles, a 
yard long, to beat their daughters with! Roger 
Ascham, tutor to Queen Elizabeth, wrote a book 
called ‘‘ The Schoolmaster,”’ which originated through 
mention being made at dinner that some Eton 
scholars had run away from school for fear of 
beating. Ascham said ‘he thought young children 
were sooner allured by love than driven by beating 
to attain good learning ; ” and hearing afterwards, in 
a conversation with a friend, that the severity of a 
schoolmaster had made him, as a child, dislike 
learning, he bethought him to perfect “some little 
treatise for a New Year’s gift that Christmas ;” but 
it grew as he worked into ‘‘ The Schoolmaster ; 
showing a plain and perfect way of teaching the 
learned languages.”’ In it the good old man says:— 
‘Beat a child if he dance not well, and cherish him 
though he learn not well, ye shall have him unwilling 
to go to dance and glad to go to his book. Knock 
him always when he draweth the shaft ill, and favour 
him again though he fault at his book, ye shall have 
him very loth to be in the field and very willing to 
go to school.” é 

“Tf ever the nature of man be given at any tim 
more than another to receive goodness, it 1s 1 
innocency of young years, before that experience of 
evil have taken rootin him. For the pure, clean 
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wit of a sweet young babe is like the newest wax, 
most able to receive the best and fairest printing, and 
like a new bright silver dish, never occupied to 
receive and keep clean any good thing that is put in 
it. Therefore to love or to hate, to like or to contemn, 
to ply this way or that way, to good or to bad, ye 
shall have as ye use a child in his youth.” 
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ANCIENT THORN-BOOK, 


Speaking of Roger Ascham reminds us that we 
must now give an idea of the dresses worn in the 
reign of Elizabeth. The change of fashion had 
been gradually coming on through the preceding 
reign, till on the accession of Elizabeth the habit, 
which has taken its name from her, ‘‘ the Elizabethan 
costume,”? was fully established. In this reign, stock- 
ings, silk and worsted, were first worn, the queen first 
receiving a pair of black silk stockings from her silk- 
woman. ‘The fashions were again much written 
against, and one person wrote a work called an 
“Anatomy of Abuses,” speaking severely of the 
masculine dress of the women, as they wore a kind 
of overdress of velvet not unlike a great-coat. The 
body was imprisoned in whalebone to the hips, the 
partelet, which had covered the neck to the chin, was 
removed, and an enormous ruff substituted, and from 
the outrageously long stomacher jutted out round 
the hips the ‘‘farthingale,” which was afterwards 
known as the “ hoop.” 

The elegant feathered fan was considered a neces- 
sary adjunct to a lady’sdress; sometimes the pocket 
ooking-glass, worn by both sexes, was inserted in 


these pretty appendages to the dresses. The hair at | 


this period was most elaborate, and the writer of the 
book before mentioned describes with great contempt 
how the fabric was supported with ‘‘forkes and 
weirs,” and ‘“ on the top of their stately turrets was 
the French hood, hatte, cappe, kircher, and such like ; 
whereof some be of velvet, and some of this fashion, 
some of that.” 

The hats and caps of the men were also made of a 
variety of stuff, and ornamented with great bunches 
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of feathers, which we are told were so much the rage 
that ‘every child wore them.” Pocket-handkerchiets, 
I have omitted to mention, were not as now up to 
this period considered important articles of dress. 
Queen Elizabeth’s are mentioned as made of rich 
silk or cambric, edged with gold. The mothers of 
these times must have had one item of expense and 
anxiety off their minds. Think of the hand- 
kerchiefs provided for our boys and girls now, 
and the difference between the dozen respectable 
ones sent to school and the few rags which come 
home. 

I have already spoken of the horn-book as the 
book from which children learnt their letters. The 
one of which I give a picture was printed in black 
letter in the reign of Elizabeth. It was mounted 
on wood and protected with horn, which was a 
substitute for glass. The children carried them 
hanging to their girdles, as we frequently see our 
country children carrying their slates. The “ Battle- 
door, or First Book for Children,” was printed on 
cardboard, and contained the alphabet and simple 
combinations of letters, and was a substitute for the 
‘‘horn-book.” The phrase to know ‘‘A B froma 
Battledoor”’ refers to this book.* 

Two nursery rhymes known to our children now 
appear to bear the dates of Elizabeth and James 1, 
and therefore may now be alluded to :— 


** The rose is red, the grass is green, 
Serve Queen Bess our noble queen,” ete. 
and— 
** There was a monkey climbed up a tree, 
When he fell down, then down fell he,” 


with several of such truisms, ending with— 


‘*There was a navy went into Spain, 
When it returned, it came back again,” 
written in 1600, and supposed to allude to the events 
in the reign of James 1. 

In the book of ‘Ancient Poetry” I have spoken of, 
there is a catalogue made by Mr. Halliwell of the 
‘‘Chap-books, Garlands, and Popular Histories,” 
which are very interesting, and give a very good idea 





CHILDREN OF THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 


of the literature provided for youth two centuries 
ago. Chap-books were tracts which were carried 
about by a hawker and sold fora penny. The first 
appears to have been printed in ‘ Paul’s Church- 





* “ Ancient Poetry,” edited by Halliwell. 
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yard, at the syne of the Lambe,” in 1582. The 
‘‘Seven Champions of Christendom,” printed 1598. 
Amongst them I find “Tom Thumb” in 1611; 
‘* Whittington,’”’ 1615; the ‘Children in the Wood,”’ 
1601; and ‘ Valentine and Orson,” 1649. Fairy 
tales do not appear to have been printed so early for 
the use of children, but one of the Chap-books is 
called ‘The Frolics of Robin Goodfellow.” Of those 
now forming the reading so dear to many of our 
children I shall speak farther on. 

The reign of James 1 I must pass over without 
any special notice, as the changes were not great in 
either dress or manners and customs. The sketch on 
the previous page is a portion of a picture showing the 
costume of the children of the Duke of Buckingham. 
It may be amusing to know that in this reign 
hackney coaches were in use, but they were monstrous 
heavy vehicles, more like waggons, in which eight 
persons could be accommodated. Prince Henry, 
the king’s eldest son, who died at eighteen, I must 
also just mention, as he is said at the age of seven 
to have written his father a Latin letter! which I 
think would be considered as great a feat now as 
then. 

A picture, by Vandyck, now at Windsor, gives us 
portraits of the children of Charles 1, and so enables 
us to realise the costume, which still, as in other 
reigns, seems to me badly adapted to the restless 
activity and love of romping natural to a little 
child. 

The old domestic games still continued, but some 
sad tastes had been gradually creeping in at the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century—gambling and drinking, 
even among the ladies and the clergy. The innocent 
taste for gardening was now much neglected, and 
the garden itself was more as a place for pastimes 
than for the culture of flowers. A bowling green 
was an indispensable thing, as the games of bowls 
and skittles, and such like exercises, were the 
favourite amusements of all classes. Cock-fighting 
was another horrid sport much delighted in; and, 
indeed, fighting of all kinds. Little boys were 
encouraged to fight in the streets, even by their 
fathers and mothers; and Mr. Wright, in his 
charming book which I have so frequently alluded 
to, gives a long letter from a foreign writer de- 
scribing the fighting of boys in the streets. 

The love of pets was still prevalent, and the story 
of the pet monkey I promised to relate may come in 
here, as Cromwell, of whom it is told, was now 
making himself famous. It appears that when on a 
visit to his grandfather, old Sir Henry Cromwell, 
while his nurse was out of the way a large monkey 
snatched him out of the cradle and ran with him to 
the top of the house, to the terror of all, especially, 
as you may think, of his mother. They could not 
catch him, so they placed feather bels round the 
house for the poor child to fall on if the animal 
dropped him, but the monkey had a better idea of 
nursing than they gave him eredit for. After airing 
himself and his charge as much as he deemed neces- 
sary, he came back into the house by tho way he got 
out, and deposited the child in safety. 

There was in this reign, as it were, two costumes ; 
for the Republican Roundheads adopted an extreme 
simplicity, in strong contrast to the very elegant 
dress of the Cavaliers. <A description of the dress of 
Cromwell himself, by an eye-witness, marks strik- 
ingly the contrast to the silk or velvet doublet, with 
the broad Flemish hat with jewelled hat-band and 
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plume of feathers, the high-heeled boots, ruffled with 
rich lace, and collar of the same costly material, 
Sir Philip Warwick thus describes the dress of the 
great Cromwell. ‘‘ He wore,” he says, “‘a plain cloth 
suit, which seemed to have been made by an ill 
country tailor; his linen was plain and not very clean; 
and Iremember a speck or two of blood upon his little 
breast, which was not much larger than his collar, 
and his hat was without a hat-band.” 

Now, ail the little boys on the Roundhead side 
must have been attired in this manner, and I think 
they must have felt some little natural envy at the 
gorgeous dresses of the young Cavaliers. Even if this 
feeling did not exist amongst the boys, I should think 
the girls must have rather felt like a little Quaker 
girl of whom I heard, who, taking up a smart pink 
bonnet belonging to a little companion, put it on, 
and surveying her pretty face in the glass, exclaimed, 
‘““Oh, dear! I wish I wasn’t a Friend.” 

Dramatic amusements were common festivities in 
this reign. The stage was strewn with rushes; the 
ground was the pit; and the hour for representation 
three o’clock in the afternoon. A shilling was the 
highest price for a best box, then called a room. A 
play called ‘‘ Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” at the end 
of the sixteenth century, is the first comedy. Boys 
used to play the female parts until Sir William Dave- 
nant introduced women in the seventeenth century. 

Christmas sports were playing at cards for coun- 
ters, chess, draughts, jack puddings in the hall, 
fiddlers and musicians, who were entertained with a 
black jack of beer and a Christmas pie; the hobby- 
horse dance; hot cockles, a pendulous stick, at ono 
end an apple, at the other a candle, so that he who bit 
at the one burned his nose; blindman’s butfi, forfeits, 
and all kinds of sports. To conduct these revels was 
the Lord of Misrule, who was crowned and attended 
royally for twelve days. On Innocents’ Day, an old 
custom of our ancestors was to flog the poor children 
in their beds, not as a punishment, but to impress on 
their minds the murder of the Innocents, a less 
cheerful way of ending the merry Christmas revels 
even than by a return to school. I think our chil- 
dren, after all I have told them, will not wish to 
change places with those of olden time. 


OUR FIELD-NATURALISTS’ CLUB. 
EXCURSION III. 
WITH THE GEOLOGISTS: AT AN INLAND SEA BEACH. 


Tue Saturday afternoon amateur geologist who lives 
in some inland city or town, far out of earshot of the 
sounding sea, is apt to envy his brother naturalist 
who lives hard by the crumbling cliff or shingly 
shore. We members of the London geological socie- 
ties, to wit, are sometimes tempted to be jealous of 
our happier seaboard brethren, to whom a ramble 
on the beach is a daily enjoyment, and who can go 
down afresh after a stormy night to see what new 
spoils the rocks have yielded to the battering ocean— 
what monstrous bones, or tusks, or teeth, what shells 
of marvellous beauty and pre-Adamite age have 
tumbled out of the frowning cliffs. Such imaginings 
as these, and the memory of such grand escarpments 
as we get sight of in a summer trip to the Isie of 
Wight, tempt us to repine at our lot, till we find how 
much there is amid our inland landscape scenery to 
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tell us of the seas of older worlds, that have left their 
memorials almost close to our own doors. As our 
laureate poet sings— 


‘‘ There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 
O earth, what changes hast thou seen ! 
There where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the central sea.” 


And what can better refresh the jaded mind at the 
end of the busy week, than a holiday rambie over 
grass-grown ocean beds and shoals of ancient time ; 
or perchance the discovery of some old and shingly 
sea beach, cropping up in the meadow, the woodland, 
or by the side of the dusty highway, its agates and 
earnelians lying just as they were left by the tide 
of some old-world sea? In such thrilling plea- 
sures as these does many a hard-worked denizen of 
our inland towns refresh himself at the end of the 
week, sallying forth to explore the unmapped physi- 
cal geography of a former world. 

Our excursion this summer Saturday afternoon is 
toa beautiful spot in Kent, well known to London 
geologists. ‘The great sonorous bell of St. Paul’s 
strikes two, and the City is fast emptying itself of 
merchants, warehousemen, clerks, and all sorts of 
workers, as we wend our way down Ludgate Hill to the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. Cricketers, 
in full professional costume, are surging into the 
station, for the Saturday half-holiday is the only 
opportunity the great City warehouses have for 
bringing off their matches for the season. We, the 
geologically inclined, take tickets to Bromley (third- 
class tickets, agreeably to the rules of ourclub). At 
the platform our captain finds himself at the head of 
sixty hammers. (If we were a military contingent 
we should be reckoned as sixty bayonets; geologists 
reckon by hammers.) And now our train is off to 
the district which Buckland and Mantell long since 
made famous. We are steaming along to those 
beautiful Kentish landscapes which lie about Brom- 
ley, Sundridge Park, and Chiselhurst, and of which 
Londoners are so justly proud. We reach suc- 
cessively Herne Hill, Dulwich, Sydenham Hill, 
Penge, Beckenham, Shortlands (here the hop- 
grounds begin), and then Bromley. 

At Bromley station, the secret of the structure of 
the beautiful landscape scenery upon which we are 
entering is suddenly revealed. The green hills and 
mounds, so smoothly and regularly rounded, have 
already told us by their outlines that we are in a very 
different region from that of the granite and lime- 
stone rocks. (A Derbyshire guest of our Club, just 
fresh from Dovedale, is the first to be struck with 
this aspect of the country.) One of these softly 
rounded hills is fairly cloven down the middle at 
Bromley station, and we see for ourselves the ma- 
terial of which the landscape is built. A dry and 
pebbly sand is revealed underlying the grass, and it 
is out of this loose and yielding formation, which so 
readily lends itself to the form of a mound, that these 
beautiful contours of hill and dale have been moulded 

y aqueous forces in ancient time. Had this Bromley 
and Chiselhurst region been underlain near the sur- 
face with granite or limestone rock, what different 
outlines— hard, irregular and jagged, instead of 
curved and flowing—would have stood against the 
horizon! ‘It is one of the advantages of field geo- 
logy,” says our leader, ‘that the amateur soon learns 
to discover the nature of the ground beneath him by 
the form which the surface assumes. Good landscape 
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painters are highly observant of geological contours : 
the gradual swells and long branching ridges of the 
chalk, and the peculiar shadows in the combes of this 
formation, are a favourite object of representation.” 

Astriking geological phenomenon stands just outside 
Bromley station (on the down side of the line). It is- 
nothing less than an original monument, left by Nature 
herself, of the former years of England’s submarine 
history—a venerable memorial of the remote ages 
when these Kentish hills and plains and vales were 
only beginning to acquire their present contours. 
Yet how many there are who travel from Bromley to 
London daily without recognising this romantic and 
startling object! Upon leaving the station for the 
high road, we are confronted with part of the inner 
face of the hill of pebbly sand, through which the 
railway cutting is made. (A hoarding has been 
placed at the foot of the escarpment to keep the 
pebbles from rolling into the road, and to stop further 
disintegration and waste.) 


INLAND SEA BEACH, BROMLEY, KENT, 1872. 


a. Band of Peat, revealing an old Land-surface. ae 
b. Shingle-bed, showing pebbles as they were left by the retiring sea, 


At first sight this road-side escarpment is a very 


common-place affair. It simply shows us a sandy 
bed of earth full of stones. But only let us observe 
that these stones are pebbles—water-worn pebbles— 
and we are on the track of a discovery. Take up 
any of these pebbles, and you will find them perfectly 
rounded. Some of them are nearly as spherical as a 
marble. They are in fact true beach pebbles. 

Pebbles, be it remembered, have not been created 
just in the form in which we find them, by an imme- 
diate act of the Omnipotent will. Every pebble was 
once a rough, angular fragment of some pre-existing 
rock. The fragment has only become a pebble in 
the course of incalculable years, through being rolled 
by the tides upon some sea-shore. ‘Thus a pebble 
has a long and eventful life-history which the rude 
angular flint has not. For our own part, we can 
never look at one of these inland beach pebbles 
without a thrill of wonder at their history. 

But to return to Bromley. Here is a very sug- 
gestive remark upon these West Kent pebble-beds, 
which are found in great thickness at Bromley, 
Chiselhurst, and Blackheath—(What Londoner does 
not know these blackish-blue pebbles? At Green- 
wich Park there is a section of them exposed, and they 
may be found lying round the Observatory Hill) :— 

‘Most observers must be struck with the very great 
extent to which these pebbles have been worn. The 
flint-shingle of our coasts nearly always contains 
flints in many states of wear, from the rough piece 
that has not long since fallen from the chalk-cliffs ta 
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the rounded pebble; but here (at Bromley, Chisel- 
hurst, etc.) ali are finished; at least, it is very rarely 
indeed that even anything like a subangular flint is 
to be seen. It would seem, therefore, that these old 
pebble-beds could hardly have been a shingle-beach 
-along a ehalk-shore, for in that case they ought to 
contain many flints but partly worn. They must, 
however, have been derived from the chalk ;’’ and 
the writer thinks that to account for the peculiarly 
beached condition which they show here and there, 
they were in most cases deposited as a shingle-bank 
some way off shore, to which no flints could get until 
they had been so long exposed to the wearing action 
of the sea as to be well rounded. 

These Bromley pebbles, then, have had just the 
same kind of history as the pebbles which to-day are 
being rolled and rounded on the Brighton beach, 
only that their native beach was in this inland 
Kentish region. They belong to a former physical 
geography of our world, which must have been very 
different from that which is pictured in Mercator’s 
projection. 

Visitors should not fail to notice another feature of 
the old shingle-bank we have sketched above, that is, 
the thin band of peat which runs along a few feet 
below the horizon of the escarpment, and forms a 
floor, which upholds the superstructure from dis- 
integration. This band of peat tells us of an old 
land-surface upon which vegetation once grew, until 
the land was again submerged, and overlaid by earth 
washed down from a higher level. 

The beached or shoal condition of these pebbles is 
better seen at Bickley, just beyond Bromley. Here 
the pebbles assume a remarkable aspect. By the 


way, did it ever occur to the reader to observe 


whether any pebbles which he may have found in 
their proper bed were lying on their sides or stand- 
ing on end? The difference between these two 
positions is most significant and instructive, as we 
shall see. Let us walk on to Bickley station for the 
purpose. 

Here in the railway cutting at Bickley we find 
beds of pebbles standing on end, thus 000. The 
meaning of the fact is just this: the pebbles are in 
exactly the position in which the tide of an ancient 
sea has packed them, by playing upon them laterally. 
They have remained in the same position ever since 
the sea receded from the spot in which we find them 
to-day. They are a striking example of the beach 
or shoal condition of pebbles. On the other hand, 
when we find the pebbles laid out lengthwise, thus 
© o o, we learn that they have been lying lower 
down the beach, farther in the sea, and below the 
direct play of the waves. It is by noticing such 
significant appearances as the position in which a 
pebble lies in its bed, that the amateur geologist will 
find his rambles in a commonplace district made 
wonderfully interesting. 

We might linger at the spot much longer, amusing 
ourselves with conjectures as to the kind of old-world 
continent of which we here see the sea-margin.* 
We may truthfully say, looking back to the after- 
noon’s excursion, — 

‘Here about the beach we wandered, nourishing a youth 


sublime, ; 
With the fairy tales of science, and the long results of time.” 





* The latest and fullest account of the conditions under which the 
Bromley and Blackheath pebble-beds were accumulated, will be found 
in the “‘ Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society,” vol. x., p. 75. The 
author is the veteran London geologist, Mr. Prestwich, 
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But the district around is rich in geological enter. 
tainment and instruction, all within an afternoon’s 
ramble. Sundridge, with its superb park, is close at 
hand; and its famous shell-bed, full of beautify] 
fossils, out of which the keeper’s lodge is built, is 
close at hand; so are the mysterious chalk caverns 
that penetrate the base of a lofty hill at Chiselhurst 
station; so is Keston Common, to which London 
microscopists go to get that beautiful specimen of 
aquatic vegetation for the microscope, Batrachosper- 
mum, which they find at the source of the Ravens. 
bourne. But our narrative must go no further at 
present. Have we not already shown sufficient 
cause for spending a Saturday half-holiday with the 
geologists ? 





THIRTY YEARS OF THE REIGN OF 
VICTORIA. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS BY JOHN TIMBS. 
VIII. 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


A NEwspPaPER has been sensibly described as the his- 
tory of the world for oneday. It is not an institution 
of modern date. Its origin has been traced to the 
Acta Diurna (proceedings of the day) drawn up and 
published daily at Rome, both under the republic and 
the empire, which appears to have contained an 
abstract of the proceedings of the public assemblies, of 
the law courts, the punishment of offenders, an account 
of any public buildings or other works in progress, to- 
gether with a list of births, deaths, marriages, and 
divorces, etc. Here we have an almost perfect reflex 
of the Roman newspaper, which Julius Cesar extended 
to publishing all the proceedings of the Senate, which 
single act was perhaps the most fatal blow that Cysar 
gave tothe aristocratic interest. Yet, it has been well 
asked, whatcould a newspaper have been before theart 
of printing was discovered ? Hence, it was not till the 
sixteenth century that anything at all approaching to 
the nature even of the Acta Diurna existed in modern 
times. Before the introduction of printed news- 
papers, it appears that great families had a sort of 
gazetteer in London, who transmitted to them the 
news of the day in written letters. This custom 
accounts for the following memorandum preserved in 
the Clifford family. ‘‘To Captain Robinson, by my 
lord’s command for writing letters of news to his lord- 
ship, for half a year, five pounds.” (Whitaker's 
‘‘ History of Craven.”) And, even when newspapers 
were printed, early in the eighteenth century, on the 
fixed day of the arrival of the ‘‘ Post,” gentlemen 
were accustomed to assemble at Godolphin House, 
from many miles round, to hear the newspaper read 
in the great hall. 

«The earliest English newspaper” waslong believed 
to be that in the collection in the British Museum, 
and entitled the ‘‘ English Mercurie,” printed at 
London in 1558, and giving an account of the Spanish 
Armada in the British Channel. This belief passed 
current for nearly half a century, before it was ex- 
ploded, and the copies preserved, manuscript and 
printed, proved to be a gross forgery ; the paper evel 
bearing the water-mark of the royal arms, with the 
initials “G.R.” It appears to have been printed 
in the latter part of the last century. ; 

The earliest printed London newspaper 1s now 
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proved to be the “‘ Weekly News,” May 22, 1622 
(19-20 James 1), by Nathaniel Butter. In 1665, Sir 
Roger L’Estrange brought out a paper called the 
“ Public Intelligencer,” in the first number of which 
appeared. the following objection to the diffusion of 
news, Which is curious enough as coming from an 
editor of a newspaper, and as being inserted in the 
newspaper itself. ‘‘I think it makes the multitude 
too familiar with the actions and counsels of their 
superiors, too pragmatical and censorious, and gives 
them not only an itch, but a colourable right and 
licence, to be meddling with their Government.” 
Still, the action progressed so slowly, that in the 
reign of Queen Anne, there was but one daily 
paper; the others were weekly. 

But it was long before the newspaper presented any 
pictorial sketches to illustrate its descriptive details. 

A Dutch newspaper, the ‘‘Hollandsche Mercurius,”’ 
issued more than two centuries ago, on the assump- 
tio of power by Cromwell, in 1653, gave a wood- 
cut title representing various English matters, includ- 
ing Cromwell seated in the Council, and some verses 
bya Dutch poet, describing the various designs upon 
the page. Still, this was but a sort of Dutch ‘‘ Annual 
Register,” ratherthan a newspaper. Then came the 
practice of giving prints with weekly newspapers, of 
which the first instance was in 1723 (the year in 
which the church of St. Mary-le-Strand was conse- 
crated) when copper-plate “ Portraits of the glorious 
Royal Guard of the Protestant Religion, King George 
1, George, Prince of Wales, and Prince Frederick, 
were presented to the public with the ‘ Protestant 
Intelligencer.’ ’’ There have been similar presenta- 
tions in our time. Then a steel-plate portrait of 
King George Iv was presented with the ‘‘ Dispatch” 
(weekly) newspaper, and many thousand copies were 
thus issued. In 1821 large wood-engravings of the 
coronation of George Iv were given in the ‘‘ Observer” 
newspaper ; these were the ceremony in Westminster 
Abbey, and the Banquet in Westminster Hall. 
They were partly drawn on the wood and engraved 
some time previous to the day of the coronation, 
when the magnificent and impressive scenes were 
sketched for the completion of the pictures. 

In those days, more than half a century since, 
engravers could not be found to undertake such large 
engravings within a few days, in time to be printed 
with the type descriptive of the coronation ceremony. 
Many score thousand copies of the ‘‘ Observer” were 
sold on this occasion; and considering the state of 
the art at that period, the engravings were well 
executed, and continued long in demand. It might 
be expected that such large sales would add perman- 
ently to the circulation of the journal; but I was 
assured by Mr. W. H. Brooke, the artist principally 
engaged in the above engravings, that such was not 
the case, the addition to the number being incon- 
siderable. 

The next specimens of newspaper illustrations were 
those of the Thurtell murder in 1823, and the tragedy 
of Greenacre in 1837. Of these pictures of crime it 
may be remarked that the effect was rather to dis- 
gust the public with their literal horrors and brutalities 
than to make them desirous of an extension of the 
system. Neither were these journals illustrated 
newspapers, properly speaking, since only one subject 
Was pictured in them, instead of the design being 
extended throughout the journal. 

The illustrated newspaper, properly speaking, was 
the phenonienon of a few years later, projected by 





Herbert Ingram, and commenced May 14th, 1842, as 
the ‘‘ Illustrated London News.’ This was no eman- 
ation from the capital, but the bold idea projected, 
started, and established by a bookseller from the 
middle of England, and carried out in the metropolis. 
It was sold for sixpence, with engravings, and 
equalled in size the ‘‘ Atlas,’’ which was then sold for 
one shilling, without engravings. The sale of No. 1 of 
the “ Illustrated London News”’ reached 16,000; of 
the second 7,000. The projector was not abashed, 
although he was discouraged on every side. The 
proprietor of the largest printing-office in London, 
and one who himself would not recognise the word 
‘‘ impossible,” foretold the failure of the stupendous 
journal and the ruin of its proprietor. In 1847, 
one of Charles Knight’s advanced writers said of 
illustrated newspapers, ‘‘some old experienced traders 
shake their heads, and much question whether one 
illustrated paper will exist three years longer,” and 
so said the newsvendor at Knightsbridge, of whom I 
had purchased the first number of the doomed 
journal. But these ‘false prophets ”’ knew little of 
the untiring energy of the man who had set his heart 
upon his great project, and had inscribed his first 
completed volume with this jubilant ‘‘ Dedicatory 
Sonnet” :— 


“To the great public—that gigantic soul 
Which lends the nation’s body life and light, 
And makes the blood within its veins grow bright 
With gushing glory, we this muster roll 
Of all the deeds that pass ’neath its control 
Do dedicate. The page of simple news 
Is here adorned and filled with pictured life, 
Coloured with thousand tints—the rainbow strife 
Of all the world’s emotions, all the hues 
Of war, peace, commerce, —agriculture rife 
With budding plenty, that doth life infuse— 
And fair domestic joy, all, all are here 
To gild the new, and from the bygone year 
Present a gift to take, to cherish, and to use.” 


The title of the new journal was self-asserting : 
the projector had observed that his customers in the 
country eagerly inquired for the ‘‘ London News,” 
and “Illustrated” was then an attractive cha- 


racteristic. Though of provincial shrewdness, he 
showed his better judgment, and never for a 
moment lost sight of our great metropolis. While 
his first volume was freighted with a large picture of 
London, drawn from the summit of the York Column, 
and presenting an admirable view of the western 
metropolis, the title page was a picturesque view of 
the Tower of London, beneath which were grouped 
the civic insignia; and each number of the journal bore 
a view of London from the Thames, with the Lord 
Mayor’s Show upon its surface. This glorification 
of London closed with a carmen triumphale—‘‘ The 
City of the World,” words by F. W. N. Bayley, 
music by E. J. Loder; and an engraved heading, 
symbolising the wealth of the great city, and its 
guardian genius :— 


“A spirit from a fairy world 

Tracked through the realms of light, 

And saw the cities of the earth 
Spread far beneath her flight! 

And once her white wings furled awhile 
O’er London’s mighty home, 

And gave their dew-starr’d beauty rest 
On yon cathedral dome!” 


Yet this first volume, with its certain bright features, 
scarcely prefigured what was to follow. The art, 
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especially, was but poorly executed, in the manner 
of thirty years since. But it essayed a series of illus- 
trations of royal visits, commencing with Scotland, 
from sketches of localities and incidents, taken en 
youte, as the artist travelled almost in the suite of the 
Queen and Prince Albert. The draughtsman en- 
trusted with this novel commission was Mr. Ebenezer 
Landells, whose qualifications I have already men- 
tioned. He was a native of Newcastle, the town of 
the Bewicks, where he learned sketching and draw- 
ing and engraving on wood ; aud, on coming to London 
being thrown among artistic and literary celebrities, 
he became eminently connected with the illustrated 
periodical literature of the metropolis. I have 
already mentioned Mr. Landells as one of the origi- 
nators of ‘‘Punch;” for his subsequent engagement 
upon the ‘ Illustrated London News” he was pecu- 
liarly qualified: he possessed considerable artistic 
taste, and unflagging energy, such as alone could 
enable an artist to sketch and engrave incidents 
hundreds of miles distant, so as to meet the require- 
ments of a weekly journal; and the writer happens 
to know that some of his truthful sketches of cele- 
brated Scottish localities were honoured by the 
special notice of her Majesty. 

With the second volume of the ‘ Illustrated London 
News” commenced my engagement upon that jour- 
nal; my first experience being in describing the 
Pentonville Prison—the building in what was then 
known as “the Chalk Road and Caledonian Fields.” 
Its plan—‘ the Separate System’’—was stated by 
tne Inspector of Prisons and the Government, to be 
“likely to prove highly beneficial, both to the 
prisoners and the public.” ‘The first building cost 
the large sum of £85,000. In this second volume 
the number illustrating the state funeral of the 
Duke of Sussex attained the large sale of 68,000. 

In tracing the progress of this journal, among 
the subjects which conduced to its earliest popularity 
inay be mentioned the historical balls given at 
Buckingham Palace, in illustration of the costume of 
the reign of Edward m1, and that of the time of 
Queen Anne; and to these succeeded the visits of the 
Queen and Prince Consort to Scotland; to the Duke 
of Wellington at Wa!mer Castle; and to Sir Robert 
Peel at Drayton Manor, Tamworth. The historical 
seats of Chatsworth, the Duke of Devonshire’s ; of Bel- 
voir Castle, the Duke of Rutland’s; the Marquis of 
Exeter’s, at Burghley, near Stamford; Stowe, the 
celebrated domain of the Duke of Buckingham, 
with its beautiful landscape-gardening, its sculpture 
and pictures, and costly art-treasures—were also 
illustrated. Those noble seats of learning, Oxford 
and Cambridge, were also visited; and three royal 
visits to Ireland afforded beautiful scenes for illus- 
tration. The Queen’s visit to Germany, and her 
Majesty’s sojourn there, yielded many subjects for the 
artists of the ‘‘ Illustrated London News,’’ who were 
hospitably received in the birthplace and other locali- 
ties of the Prince Consort’s country. The opening of 
the new Houses of Parliament at Westminster—the 
largest public edifice which had been erected for 
several centuries in England—gave rise to a series of 
engravings of the external and interior beauty of 
that magnificent edifice, with its costly decoration, 
and national pictures of Britain’s illustrious men and 
their brave deeds, executed in the highest class of 
historical painting. These engravings of the new 
Parliament Houses were mostly executed under the 
superintendence of Joseph Lionel Williams (eldest 
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son of Samuel Williams) ; and I am justified in sayin 

that the decorative portions, in their historical accu- 
racy, nicety of drawing, and artistic treatment (and 
this under great disadvantages), have rarely been 
equalled. 

The spectacular event of the opening of the New 
Royal Exchange by her Majesty in 1844, with the 
royal and civic processions, and views of the stately 
new edifice, were engraved with much spirit and 
effect, the processional accessories being very splendid, 
and the parallel of the Exchanges of Elizabeth and 
Victoria abounding with historical interest. 

The Great Exhibition of 1851 presented a grand 
opportunity for illustration, and was treated with 
co-extensive spirit and care. The engravings filled 
a volume of the journal, and represented every stago 
of the construction of the vast building, from the 
vasting of the ironwork, the joiner’s work, and even 
the casting of the glass specially for ‘‘the Crystal 
Palace,” as Douglas Jerrold named it. The building 
was shown in progress, from the raising of the first 
column to the clearing away of the foundation, 
Well do I remember the huge brickwork design 
first selected for the Great Exhibition, with its vast 
central iron dome and roof, and walls of fifteen 
millions of bricks. It resembled a gigantic packing- 
case—there was no transept, and no arched roof; it 
was an ordinary conservatory. In place of this, 
Mr. Paxton devised a plan for a structure, which 
was, indeed, a vast expansion of a conservatory 
design, built by him at Chatsworth, for the flowering 
of the Victoria Lily; and equally well do I remember 
the magic effect of the first sight of Mr. Paxton’s 
design, which he showed me at the office of 
the ‘Illustrated London News:” it was merely a 
light outline, upon a large surface of bank-post 
paper, which he had sketched as he sat in a railway 
carriage, travelling from Derbyshire to the metro- 
polis. The instant Mr. Paxton spread out the 
sheet, I exclaimed—‘‘ It is like a fairy palace!” at 
which expression his bright eyes sparkled with de- 
light. The vast building in Hyde Park fully realised 
this idea; ana one who had been thus instantly im- 
pressed with the graceful character of Mr. Paxton’s 
design was the first to express such an opinion 
of its novelty and appropriateness in a newspaper 
of the next day. How emphatic, too, and, in some 
degree, prophetic, were the opinions of Professor 
Cowper: “I look upon the original idea of Mr. 
Paxton as one of the most successful efforts of 
imagination and contrivance; and I consider the 
way in which Fox and Henderson have made the 
bold conception practicable, one of the most suc- 
cessful and astonishing examples of contrivance, 
tact, science, industry, perseverance, and engineering 
skill, the world ever saw; and whatever wonders 
may hereafter be placed in this building, the structwie 
itself will be the greatest wonder of all; and so it 
proved. It was nearly the length of Portland Place. 
‘“‘T walked out cne evening,” said Sir Charles Fox, 
“and there, setting out the 1,848 feet upon the 
pavement, found it the same length within a few 


yards; and then considered that the Great Exhibi- 


tion building would be three times the width of the 
street, and the nave as high as the houses on either 
side.” The semicircular roof of the transept, it need 
scarcely be added, was suggested by Mr. Barry, and 
originated in a plan for covering the trees. On the 
other hand, though, this happy idea has been also 
claimed for Mr. Paxton. 
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THIRTY YEARS OF THE REIGN OF VICTORIA. 


The Exhibition was opened by her Majesty, on 
Thursday, May 1st, 1851, in the presence of 25,000 
spectators within the building. It was a bright 
morning, and the mass of glass flashed in the sun- 
shine as the semi-state procession passed through the 
park, amidst the acclamations of admiring thousands. 
In the verse of the oft-quoted ‘‘ May Day Ode,” by 
W. M. Thackeray :— 


‘* But yesterday a naked sod, 

The dandies sneered from Rotten Row, 

And sauntered o’er it to and fro, 
And see ’tis done ! 

As though ’twere by a wizard’s rod, 

A blazing arcly of lucid glass, 

Leaps like a fountain from the grass, 
To meet the sun. 


“A quiet green, but few days since, 
With cattle browsing in the shade, 
And lo! long lines of bright arcade, 

In order raised ; 
A palace as for fairy prince, 
A rare pavilion, such as man 
Saw never since mankind began, 


And built and glazed.” 


The only special preparation in the building for 
the ceremony was a carpeted platform, and a chair 
of state for the Queen, placed beneath a canopy, 
midway in the transept: what the pageant lost in 
glitter, it gained in simplicity and substantial im- 
port. Her Majesty and her royal consort, accom- 
panied by the Prince of Wales, the Princess Royal, 
and other branches of the royal family, entered the 
palace by the northern entrance, close to which I 
stood with some friends; and never shall I forget the 
flush of joy which the Queen and the Prince inter- 
changed as they beheld the vast assemblage before 
them, as they advanced to the dais. The Prince 
Consort, at the head of the royal commissioners, read 
to her Majesty the Report of the Exhibition pro- 
ceedings, to which the Queen graciously replied. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury then implored God’s 
blessing upon the undertaking, and the choir sang 
the “ Hallelujah Chorus.” A royal procession was 
next formed, and on her Majesty’s return to the 
platform, the Queen declared ‘the Exhibition 
opened,” which was announced by a flourish of 
trumpets, and the firing of.a royal salute on the 
north bank of the Serpentine. The outdoor proces- 
sion, with the opening ceremony, and a portrait of 
Mr. Paxton, appeared in the “ Illustrated London 
News,” within two days, together with an ‘ Exhi- 
bition Supplement,” twenty engravings of choice 
articles exhibited, and a large folding view of the 
exterior of the Palace. 

It may readily be imagined that such a golden 
opportunity as this presented was not lost upon the 
proprietor of the journal. I never beheld a man 
more thoroughly in carnest, grasping a great subject 
with a spirit and comprehensiveness that was truly 
astonishing. Je rose with the occasion, and not 
only was the Exhibition pictured in all its aspects, 
but the classes were bodied forth in a series of 
sketches in a truly cosmopolitan spirit. As visitors 
came from all quarters of the world, so their views 
presented a kaleidoscopic difference. It was a grand 
sight for all ages, and even ‘the Oldest Woman in 
the World” came from afar to gaze upon the scene 
which attracted every age and colour, and showed 
its humanising influence in its toys of all nations, and 
i its triumphs of the arts of life and society. A very 
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gratifying phase of this world’s fair, this ‘ Festival 
of Labour,” as it was poetically called by the Bishop 
of Oxford, was its paramount interest to the useful 
classes, recognising the noble dictum of Dr. Johnson: 
‘‘ Justice exacts that those by whom we are most 
benefited should be most honoured.” In every direc- 
tion hung trophies of human art—the work of savage 
life as well as of the silken baron of civilisation. The 
arrangement of a country’s articles in courts gave a 
picturesqueness and inexhaustible variety to the Ex- 
hibition, which were admirably represented in a series 
of the engravings, as the Canadian Court, the Tunis 
Court, the ast Indian Court, the Russian Court, ete. 
The articles and objects exhibited were principally 
engraved by Joseph Williams, whose excellent work 
has already been referred to; his engravings of 
jewels and ornamented arms are remarkably fine. 

On the northern side of the Palace Mr. Ingram 
caused to be erected one of Applegath’s vertical 
printing machines, which was exhibited here printing 
the ‘‘ Illustrated London News.” This exhibit was 
a costly affair, but it proved one of the greatest 
attractions of the Exhibition. The machine was the 
same in principle, but of less power than the “‘ Times,” 
then employed to print 10,000 sheets in an hour. Its 
chief novelties were, first, the type being placed 
round a vertical cylinder, thus leaving impressions 
on several sheets of paper at each revolution, by 
which means a far greater number of copies could 
be produced within a given time than by any recipro- 
cating machine then invented. Th» type cylinder, 
which is really the great feature of the vertical 
machine, consists of three strong rings of cast-iron 
securely keyed to an upright spindle. The seg- 
mental chases, which centain the type and woodcuts, 
arc attached to the circular rings by screws. During 
the revolution of tho type-cylinder it comes in contact 
with four printing-cylinders, each of which is exactly 
one-fourth of its diameter. The printing-cylinders 
work into the type-cylinder by means of toothed 
wheels placed beneath them. The ink is carefully 
spread over a circular invert opposite to the type, 
and connected to the vertical spindle of the type- 
cylinder by hinged arms resting on an upright bar, 
which is terminated by » pulley acting upon a circu- 
lar undulating railway fixed below the type-cylinder, 
and from which the undulating service receives a 
slight up-and-down motion as it revolves. The dis- 
tributing surface is fed with ink by means of vibratory 
rollers, which continue in action between it and the 
upright ink-boxes placed under copper reservoirs. 
The contact of the inking-roller with the type is 
regulated by long coiled springs connected with the 
bearings, so that they merely touch the surface of 
the letters, which is one of the great advantages of 
the vertical portion of the machine. It was kept in 
motion throughout the day, throwing off sheets at 
the rate of 3,000 per hour. The simplicity of the 
operation is admirable, the whole machine being put 
in motion by means of a strap, which passes over a 
wheel under the frame, and is worked by steam. 
The enclosure within whichthe machine was placed 
was constantly surrounded by curious spectators. 
Her Majesty the Queen and Prince Albert inspected, 
more than once, this wonderful machine at work; 
and the Duke of Wellington came frequently, and 
seating himself in a chair, minutely watched the 
beautiful mechanism. 

If I have overrated the interest and importance 


| of this improved printing machine, I must refer to 
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the enthusiasm of my boyhood, some thirty years 
previously, when I wrote a didactic inscription for 
the printing-office at Dorking, where the iron press 
had just superseded the Stanhope legacy. 

Taken altogether, the Great Exhibition yielded the 
most prolific success of the ‘ Illustrated London 
News:” its attractions were fresh and gay as the 
season itself, with this ulterior object—‘“‘ to give us a 
true text, and a living picture of development at 
which the whole of mankind had arrived in this great 
task, and a new starting-point from which all nations 
will be able to divert their further exertions.”— 
(Prince Albert.) How wonderfully has this grand 
object been wrought out! Yet in romantic interest, 
and auspicious success, no international exhibition 
can ever match that of 1851. 

A very domestic incident of this date, possessing a 
threefold interest, is commemorated in a picture 
painted by Winterhalter. Just after the opening of 
the Great Exhibition on May 1, the birthday of the 
Duke of Wellington, as well as of the infant Prince 
Arthur, to whom, by royal invitation, the Duke stood 
godfather, his Grace hastened to Buckingham Palace, 
with a handsome casket, selected from among the 





art-treasures of the Exhibition, intending it as a 
birthday present to his royal godson. The Duke | 
arrived at the Palace before her Majesty and Prince 
Albert had returned from the Exhibition; but in a 
few minutes they arrived, when the Queen was so 
gratified with the graceful act of attention intended 
on the part of the Duke, that she hastened to snatch 
up the infant prince, en deshabille, even from the couch 
where he lay, to receive the superb present. The 





incident was subsequently painted by Winterhalter, 
by command of the Queen, who in the picture is hold- | 
ing the young child in her arms, and regarding the 
cadeau with evident gratification. The expression of | 
the Duke is marked with benignity and respectful 
homage. In the rear is Prince Albert, whose mind, 
notwithstanding the interesting scene passing before 
him, seems still to be engrossed with the great 
national work which he had this day brought to a 
happy completion. 

At this period, the ‘Illustrated News” had 
reached a sale of 200,000 copies a week, and some- 
times a treble number, amounting to 600,000 sheets 
of paper. There was also a French and German 
edition; and, after the close of the Exhibition, a 
sumptuous English edition was printed in folio as a 
memorial de luxe. 

‘But for Prince Albert, say what people will of 
other’s part in the affair, we should never have had 
the Great Exhibition. In like manner, but for Sir 
Joseph Paxton we should never have had the Orystal 
Palace ; and but for Sir Charles Fox, it is more than 
questionable whether that structure could have been 
undertaken and completed so promptly, so speedily, 
so securely, and with so much that is admirable and 
beautiful in its construction and details.”’—‘“‘ Times,” 
Oct. 25, 1851. 

The magnificent solemnity of the funeral of the 
Duke of Wellington was the great event illustrated 
in the year 1852. During the week of the Duke’s 
funeral there were issued by the stamp office to 
the newspaper press more than 2,000,000 stamps. 
There were sold of the ‘‘Times,”’ on November 19, 
1852, containing an account of the Duke’s funeral, 
70,000 copies. The solemn event, as recorded in the 
‘¢ Illustrated London News,’ with the state funeral, 





extends from pago 224, inter alia, to page 536 of the 
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21st volume of that journal. The particularity with 
which the illustration is carried out is very remark. 
able. First is a memoir of the great Duke, written by 
W. H. Maxwell, in sixteen folio pages, including 4 
précis of the commissions, services, official commands, 
and public honours of the Duke, chiefly from Colonel 
Gurwood’s dispatches, with twenty-one engravings. 
Next follows the first Wellington supplement, sixteen 
engravings; then the room in which the Duke died 
at Walmer Castle, and the last moments of the Duke; 
large engravings of the lying in state at Chelsea 
Hospital, the funeral car, the procession to St, 
Paul’s, and the ceremony in the Cathedral—in al] 
120 engravings, besides enlarged views of the funeral 
car, and the entire state procession. The volume thus 
affords striking illustration of the affection of 
Englishmen for the Iron Duke. 





a Sketch from 
Nature. 


BY EDWARD CAPERN, 


was a dark and dreary 
day, 
Which seemed a long and 
lingering dawn, 
The earth was wrapped in 
misty grey, 
Save when a little vagrant 
ray 
Flung a brief light o’er wood and 
lawn. 


And drearier the picture grew, 
And heavier the leaden gloom, 
When, as each hasty minute flew, 
Death’s signal-cord a sexton drew, 
And sent abroad the note of doom. 


Yet lightly tripped the passers by, 
As if the world was full of joy, 
Bright pleasure smiling in each eye ; 
E’en Age jogged on without a sigh, 
As mirthful as a whistling boy. 


Light as a fancy-pinioned thought, 

Our Ariel of the sky and cloud, 
Leaving the nest his mate had wrought, 
Went lilting up unseen, though sought 
By slaves of the imbruted crowd. 


Then throstles from their neighbouring hills 
Proclaimed the near approach of Spring 

In loud and interchanging trills, 
Mellifluent as July rills, 

And merry flutes when quavering. 


Thus life goes ever, sun, and shade, 
The funeral bell, the jocund song, 

The buds break, and the blossoms fade ; 
Yet Love has the arrangement made, 
That Love which doeth nothing wrong. 





